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The Anglo-Saxon Word v. the Romance 
By Dr. P. Gurrey 
[University of London Institute of Education] 


On the bookshelves of most English writers, and perhaps on the desks 
of the lesser writers and of budding journalists, will be found The King’s 
English by H. W. and F. G. Fowler ; and whenever men and women in 
Britain begin to argue about the correctness and technical details of 
their language they always—or nearly always—-bring in what everyone 
calls “‘ Fowler.” “‘ Fowler” is referred to, quoted, used as evidence, 
as the authority, although the two authors never claimed to set themselves 
up as authorities. Yet through custom and frequent use “‘ Fowler ” is 
accepted as the authority by most people, though a number of his views 
have been challenged and some of his statements proved wrong. So in 
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the argument we hear : “‘ What does Fowler say ?” Well, what does 
Fowler say ? He says : 


‘Anyone who wishes to become a good writer should endeavour, before 
he allows himself to be tempted by the more showy qualities, to be direct, 
simple, brief, vigorous, and lucid.”’ 


This famous reference book begins with those words, and nine out of 
ten readers would consider them to offer very good advice. Teachers of 
adults as well as of children have followed this advice and have made a 
valiant attempt to teach their pupils to write simply, directly and 
clearly. 

We can say then, with confidence, that English pupils, old and young, 
are taught to write simply and clearly ; but not in all schools and 
evening classes, for teachers in England are independent and do not take 
kindly to being told what they ought to teach, even by their headmasters, 
headmistresses and principals. Nevertheless, the name of Fowler, and 
the exercises on “‘ simplify your English,” and the copious instructions 
in almost every composition textbook, provide convincing evidence that 
British people believe that long-windedness, imposing and learned 
words should be avoided where possible. 

Now let us see what practical rules Fowler proposes. He says that 
we should use the familiar word rather than the far-fetched, the concrete 
word rather than the abstract, the single word rather than the circum- 
locution [as we might say “‘ the round-about way of expressing some- 
thing ”’], the short word rather than the long, and the Saxon word rather 
than the Romance. It will be seen that there is some over-lapping here, 
but teachers of English who make an attack on “ excessive Latinization ” 
will be in line with teachers in Britain who are striving to foster the use 
of a natural, simple and straightforward English, and of a form of 
English which is based on an easy, informal and everyday spoken 
language which goes directly to the point and aims to make its meaning 
as understandable as possible. 

Let us now look at some examples. [This might be translated into : 
“* The proposal before us is that we should examine some specimens.’’} 


Borrowing again from Fowler : 
** Continual vigilance is imperative on the public to ensure . . .”’ (The 
Times). (We must ever be on the watch to ensure. 
“These manceuvres are by no means new, and their recrudescence 1s 
hardly calculated to influence the development of events.’ (The Times.) 


(. . . and the present use of them is not likely to be effective.) 
‘“* Despite the unfavourable climatic conditions’? (Guernsey Advertiser). 
(Bad as the weather has been . . .) 


We see from Fowler and elsewhere that the attack is not directed only 
against Romance words as such, but against roundabout ways of saying 
what we have to say. So we find in a school textbook : 
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0es “ Re-write briefly : ‘ We accept it as an effort of your friendship that 
you could prevail with yourself, in a time of such terror and distress, to 
send us repeated accounts of the welfare of you and your wife. You 


ore supposed, with reason enough, that we should be apprehensive for your 
Ct, safety.” (English on the Anvil, by J. N. Britton.) 


of In re-writing this some words of Saxon origin might be left out 
of _ [eliminated] or transmuted [changed]. The ordinary Englishman 
>q | might write: 

nd “We should be very glad if you would write to us often, telling us how 
you and your wife are getting on in these times of danger and trouble. 
ig, You were quite right in thinking that we are anxious about you.” 

nd ‘This, of course, is an example of a personal letter, and nowadays the 
ke simplest and most informal language would in most cases be used. 
rs, , Fowler himself makes this point, that the rule of preferring a Saxon 
nd word to a Romance word is not always a safe guide, though he breaks 
ns ___ his own rules in saying it. [“‘ The Saxon oracle is not infallible.”] He 
lat gives us a wise and practical principle in : 


ed “The words to be chosen are those that the probable reader is sure to 
understand without waste of time and thought.” 

iat eis . , ie . 
his, then, is the truth of the matter: in writing, address yourself to 

te ; , ; ae ; . : 

“ the writer, think of his needs, abilities and interest, and put yourself 

* in his place struggling to make sense out of the words you are giving 

nal him ; and make sure that you are saying what you really want to say, 

i and that your words do not mean something else. Fowler goes on to say : 

re 

ce . a good proportion of them will in fact be Saxon, but mainly 

se because it happens that most abstract words . . . are Romance.”’ 

of | Sowesee that we need not aim deliberately at choosing a Saxon word 


on in preference to a Romance one. Indeed Fowler’s proposal that we 
1g, should do so has been vigorously attacked by Dr. P. B. Ballard, who 
says, in his Thought and Language: 


Ds ‘ er . . 
am “The distinction between the Anglo-Saxon element and the Latin 
] element... has long ceased to be of any importance to the user of the 
language. In the commonwealth of letters the pedigree of words is of 
he little consequence ; it is their usefulness in the traffic of ideas that gives 
them their worth.”’ 
1s ‘ ‘ — : . 
: He puts forward therefore a different principle--“ usefulness,” and 
enforces this with a sound explanation : 
| ; 
| ‘Words are easy to understand and easy to use not in proportion to 
ly } their simplicity but in proportion to their familiarity.” 
1g Now that is true, and it leads us to the main principle of Vocabulary 





Selection. 
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The principles on which vocabulary [it would be better to say here—| 
words, but what is a word ?] may be selected are dealt with clearly and| 
thoroughly in the introduction to the Interim Report on Vocabulary 
Selection* , and those who are interested should study that Introduction. 
The revised edition of this important work, which should be ready in| 
1949, will give not only a list of the most important words, and therefore 
the most useful words, but the most frequently used meanings of a 
large number of those words. The value of this list will be very greatly| 
increased, because so many English words have more than one meaning, 
a fact that is only too well known by those who have to learn English 
as a foreign language. With the help of this new list learners will be able 
to concentrate on learning the commonest meanings first, and will then 
gradually master the less common meanings by wide reading and 
listening. 





| | 





So we may agree with Dr. Ballard that the distinction between 
Saxon and Romance words is no longer of importance, but the distinc-| 
tion between long words and short words today is important enough 
for His Majesty’s Government to publish a pamphlet called Plain 
Words.t This publication is written for the purpose of discouraging | 
government officials [usually referred to as “ the Civil Service ’’] from 
using longer words than they need. The first edition of this little 
pamphlet was sold out immediately, and from that we may conclude that ap 
the British today are not so neglectful or ignorant of their language [and the 
of the language of Shakespeare as every American would say] as they a 
used to be and as they are reputed to be. 
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In the brief examination of this problem that we have given here 
one important aspect has been disregarded : Je mot juste. Therefore| 
instead of considering primarily long word or short, familiar or un- 
familiar, Saxon or Latin origin, simple or learned, etc., we ought to| 
attend closely to our words to make sure that they are saying exactly what | ©< 
we want them to say, to make sure they express our feelings sincerely} 
and strongly enough—with due regard to the reader’s feelings, and to| thi 
be sure our intentions are expressed precisely enough for the occasion. 

We have therefore to form the habit of using direct and clear words in 
our thinking and not leave the choice of long or short, Saxon or) 
Romance, learned or everyday words until we have formulated our 
ideas and opinions in sentences. What exactly do we want to say ? 
That is the point. 

* Staples Press, 1936 (Out of print). | 

+ Plain Words, a Guide to the Use of English by Sir Ernest Gowers. 
H.M.S.O., 1948. 2s. 
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Notes on the Construction of the 


Conditional in English 
By H. D. Streatfeild 


The use of the conditional in English presents considerable difficulties: 
so much so that people whose mother-tongue is not English rarely 
master it completely, even if they have lived many years in the country 
and acquired an otherwise perfect command of the language. 


I have never found a really adequate statement of the rules for this 
construction in any grammar or textbook ; in the course of teaching 
English to foreign students, however, one’s attention is drawn to the 
oddities of our usage through the difficulty one finds in explaining the 
mistakes they make. I am therefore giving here a full statement of the 
rules which I have found to apply, in the hope that they may be of use 


to other teachers. 


It will be seen that they are long and complicated, and it would, of 
course, be absurd to attempt to teach them in their entirety to elemen- 
tary students when they first come across the construction. In this 
case, as in sO many cases in English, it is necessary first to teach an 
approximation to the rules, being careful to avoid examples which entail 
the use of the more difficult forms. For this very reason it is necessary 
for the teacher to know what these difficult cases are, so that he can be 
on his guard. A detailed knowledge of the vagaries of usage is also 
necessary in order to be able to give a clear explanation of any apparent 
exception to the rules, which may crop up in reading matter. Lastly, 
when teaching advanced students, the entire body of rules may be 
given by way of revision. 


Causes of the difficulty of the construction 


There appear to be three main causes for the complications which 

this construction presents in English. These are : 

[1] The poverty of inflections in English. This characteristic, which 
is often put forward as an advantage in learning the language, is 
in fact frequently a handicap. It is necessary, in civilized speech, 
to express a number of subtleties, and to differentiate between 
shades of meaning. Where this cannot be done by the use of a 
regular system of inflections it is necessary to have resort to a 
variety of usages, which fit into no general pattern and are 
extremely difficult to learn. This is the reason for the difficulty 
experienced by the foreigner in “ perfecting” his English. In 
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the case in point the difficulty arises from the absence of an 
inflected conditional tense, and the consequent necessity of 
replacing it by auxiliaries. If only one auxiliary were used, there 
would be little-difficulty ; but unfortunately we have succumbed 
to the temptation of proliferating them. The subjunctive is also, 
for all practical purposes, lacking in English, and this represents 
an additional complication, since in cases where the sense requires 
discrimination between the ideas proper to the subjunctive and 
indicative moods we replace the latter, sometimes by auxiliaries, 
and sometimes by arbitrarily chosen tenses of the indicative. 
[2] The auxiliary verbs used for expressing the conditional and 
subjunctives are all defective, so that the formation of the various 
tenses is often complicated. 
[3] Several of the auxiliaries in question are capable of meanings 
other than those attached to them, by convention, in the condi- 
tional construction. The same auxiliary, in fact, may appear with 
two different meanings in the two parts of a conditional sentence. 
This is very confusing for the learner, who may be tempted to 
jump to unwarranted conclusions about its proper use. 





Analysis of the constructions 
It is necessary, first of all, to distinguish between two main kinds of | 
conditional sentence. It will be convenient to call these the Factual 
Condition and the Theoretical Supposition respectively. 
[1] The Factuai Condition 

In this construction we make a statement, ask a question or 
give a command in the main clause, and then qualify it by 
reference to a statement in the auxiliary, concerning the truth of 
which we are not certain. The important point is that we are 
expressing an open mind about the truth of the statement 
contained in the subordinate clause : we are refusing to express 
any opinion as to the probability of its being true or otherwise, 
and we can only use this construction if we tacitly admit the 
possibility of either alternative being correct. fo 
It is expressed by the use of the ordinary tenses of the indica- 
tive in both clauses, the subordinate being introduced by one of 
the following conjunctions : if, [even if, if only], unless, suppose 

[that], supposing [that], provided [that], so long as. 
It is misleading to attempt to differentiate between three 
separate forms, in the Past, Present and Future respectively ; 
““mixed ”’ forms are no less common, as the examples will show. 
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Any indicative tense, simple or composite, perfect or continuous 
[progressive] may be used in either clause, without the one being 
in any way dependent on the other. The only exception, and that 
an important one, is that in no circumstances may any of the 
future tenses be used in the subordinate [“ if ”] clause. There is 
an apparent exception to this exception, which will be dealt with 
below. 


Examples: 


Will you come, even if its rains ? 

If it’s finished, bring it here. 

Supposing he arrived yesterday, he will leave to-morrow. 

You can be sure that if he hadn’t come in when you arrived, he 
won’t come in at all this morning. 

If he told you that, it was a lie. 

Unless he’s finished it I shan’t let him go. 

If you don’t call before ten he will have gone out. 

The order of the clauses is immaterial, but those beginning 
with “ suppose”’, ““ supposing ” or “ so long as ” are generally 
placed first, this being a particularly emphatic form of the 
conditional. 


[2] Theoretical Supposition 


In this construction the basic idea is a negative. We start with 
the assumption that something is not true, or is unlikely to be 
true. For this reason the construction is widely used when we 
are being polite, the inference being that the possibility of 
fulfilling our request is dependent on all kinds of circumstances 
of which we have no knowledge : we are prepared in advance 
to admit that there may be an insuperable obstacle to the other 
person’s consent. We then go on [in the supposition clause] to 
suggest some circumstance in which our original proposition 
would, in theory, be true after all. 


The difference between the two forms will be made clear by the 
following examples : 


[a] 


[5] 


If the water’s hot you can have a bath [Factual Condition]. Here 
we do not express any opinion on the factual, objective question 
of whether the water is, or is not, hot. 


If the water were hot you could have a bath [Theoretical Supposi- 
tion]. In this case we start with the idea that it is NOT possible 
to have a bath, and advance the supposition [which, we imply, 
is not true] of the water being hot as a kind of negative explana- 
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tion of why this is so. There is, in fact, a causal connection 
between the two clauses, and the example in question could be 
approximately rendered by the causal construction : 


You canNOT have a bath because the water ts NOT hot. 


The Classical Model 


In civilised thought [and therefore language] some means is required 
of discriminating between that which is factually, objectively true, and 
that which is valid only subjectively, in our thoughts, hopes and desires, 
or the truth of which is uncertain. Such discrimination is no doubt 
possible, without introducing the complication of verb forms, but 
substitutes are inevitably clumsy. It would, for instance, be possible to 
express the Theoretical Supposition instanced above in some such form 
as the following : 


“* when the water is hot it is possible to have a bath ; but this 
is not so and therefore you cannot have one.” 


This is obviously hopelessly cumbersome, and we are therefore 
constrained to express what we mean by the use of special verb forms. 

For this purpose, and others similar, the Aryan languages have 
developed the inflections of the Subjunctive Mood. The modern 
Romance languages have gone further, and introduced a special 
Conditional Tense, which is exclusively used for the expression of 
suppositions, and it is evident that this is the most logical and sensible 
solution of the problem. Very little extra mental effort is involved in 
learning a single set of verb endings, which are invariably closely related 
to the future, and the result is free from ambiguity. Where this develop- 
ment has not occurred it has been necessary to have resort to some 
arbitrary usage in order to take its place. These latter forms are obvious 
makeshifts : the results are generally cumbersome and must be used 
with great care if ambiguity is to be avoided. Instances in point are 
modern Persian, in which the Imperfect Indicative is conventionally 
used in both clauses ; German, in which there is a complicated muddle 
of auxiliaries and subjunctive forms ; and, of course, English, in which 
the variety of auxiliaries and conventions reaches an almost inextricable 
tangle. 

The fundamental idea behind the construction is the use of the 
subjunctive in both clauses, as adopted in Latin. Languages possessing 
a proper conditional tense have substituted this for the subjunctive in the 
main clause, while retaining the subjunctive in the subordinate. This, 
for instance, is the current and colloquial usage of Italian today, and the 
artificial nature of the construction is proved by the fact that illiterate 
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Italians sometimes tend to reverse the forms. The French, with greater 
adaptability, have realised that once the conditional is used no ambiguity 
is possible, and the imperfect indicative tends to be substituted for the 
imperfect subjunctive in the subordinate clause. This is almost universal 
in colloquial speech and not uncommon in writing, and the construction 
is considerably simplified thereby. In English we are faced with the 
complete absence of a conditional form, and the survival of certain 
vestigial forms of the subjunctive. In place of the former we have 
adopted, not one, but no less than five sepafate auxiliaries ; for the 
latter we cling obstinately to our one irregular surviving subjunctive 
tense—that of the verb “ to be ”—and adopt an arbitrary use of past 
indicative tenses in the case of other verbs. 


Theoretical Supposition—Rules 


The rules which arise from this unsatisfactory situation are as 
follows : 


[1] The Supposition is introduced by the same conjunctions as the 
Factual Condition : if, even if, unless, suppose [that], supposing 
[that], provided [that], or so long as. There is, however, an 
additional way of introducing it: by inversion of verb and 
subject in the subordinate clause, in the case of the 24 special 
finites onlv. In this case no conjunction is required. This form, 
however, is felt to be a little literary and stilted, and is not often 
used colloquially except with “ should.” “‘ Were ” and “ had ” 
are also used ; and “ could” also occurs, but only when con- 
jugated with the perfect infinitive forms. E.g. Could he have 
seen himself he would have laughed. 


[2] The order of the two clauses is immaterial, except that, as in the 
Factual Condition, there is a tendency for subordinate clauses 
introduced by the emphatic conjunctions to be placed first. 
The inverted form is also generally placed first. 


[3] The tenses of the two clauses are in no way dependent on one 
another. Mixed forms are common. 


[4] The auxiliaries and tenses used in each clause respectively are 
as follows : 
[a] Main clause: 


i. Future: would, should, could, might, ought to; with the 
shortened infinitive, or alone. 


ii. Present: as for Future [except ought to]. 
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ii. Past: as for Present, but conjugated with the shortened 


perfect infinitive [the perfect infinitives of “to go” are: 
“to have gone” and “to have been going”. In 
certain cases the main verb may be omitted if the 
meaning is clear, as in the answer to a question. In 
such cases, where the supposition refers to the past, 
the “ have ” of the perfect infinitive is retained. 
E.g. [Why don’t you write ?] 

Well, I would, if I had time. 

[Why didn’t you write ?] 

Well, I would have, if I had had time. 


[b] Subordinate clause: 


1. 


iil. 


Examples: 


Future: specifically : “‘ were to” or “ should ” with 
the shortened infinitive. These forms can only apply 
to the future. 

Otherwise: same as Present. 


. Present: “to be”: past subjunctive [if I were, etc.]. | 
Other verbs: simple past tense, or past progressive, | 
conjugated with past subjunctive of “to be” [if I were 


going, etc.]. 

These forms can equally well apply to the future. 
Past: Past perfect tense of all verbs ; also in progres- 
sive form [if I had been going, etc.]. 


Even if it should be fine we shouldn’t be able to play. 
[Or : even should it be . . . etc.] 

If he were to see you there, he would never forgive you. 
[Or : were he to see . . . etc.] 


Note.—The 
future : ** even 


above refer specifically and unambiguously to the 
if it were fine ” and “ if he saw you ” could apply to 


either present or future. 


Even if it were fine now it might be raining tomorrow. [Mixed 


times. ] 


He wouldn’t do it unless he had to. 

He wouldn’t do it unless he had been told to. [Mixed times.] 
If he weren’t a fool he would never have done it. [Mixed times.] 
Supposing he had tried harder he wouldn’t be in difficulties 


now. 


[Mixed times.] 


He could have succeeded, provided he had tried harder. 


Suppose 





you went to Rome, you might see the Pope. 
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If you should be passing my house you might return the book. 
[Polite request.] 

If he left [were to leave] early tomorrow he ought to get there 
before dark. 

If he had been lying I should never have known. 

Supposing he were lying you couldn’t prove it. 


Special cases of “* will” and “‘ would” 


One of the most common and insidious mistakes made by foreign 
students is the use of “‘ would ” in the subordinate clause. It is therefore 
necessary to impress upon them that the words “ would ” and “ will ” 
must never follow “ if.” Unfortunately there is an exception to this rule 
of thumb which they will inevitably meet, and which will cause confu- 
sion unless it can be clearly explained. 

This exception is provided by the use of the verb “ will ” to denote 
either “ to be willing ” or “ to insist.” 

When we say “ will you come to the cinema ? ” or “ will you please 
be so kind as to . . .” we are using the word “ will ” in a special sense 
which has little to do with the future. In many other languages these 
questions would be rendered by the use of a verb signifying “ to wish.” 
[Some purists emphasise the distinction by using “ shall you ” for the 
normal future interrogative ; e.g. “How long shall you stay ?” This 


| us*. however, is not very common, and most people use “ will ” indis- 





criminately for both meanings.] 

When the verb “ will” has this special meaning, it [or its past tense 
“* would ”] may be used like any other verb in the subordinate clause 
of the condition or supposition. E.g. : 

* If you will be so kind . . .” 

“‘ If you would come round to my house at six .. . 

“ If the Minister would come downstairs now he could see the 
classes.” 

It is particularly common in the form “ would like.” It is worth 
pointing out to students that it is almost exclusively used as a courtesy 
and can never be used in the first person in the subordinate clause. The 
special use of “ should ” for the future must not be confused with the 
form “‘ I should like,”’ which latter can NOT be used in the subordinate 
clause, although “‘ if you would like ” is common. 

The use of “ would” with “rather” is another instance of this special 
meaning. E.g. 

“If you would rather not [#.e. if you would prefer not to} go, I 
could tell them you’re ill.” 
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The second special use of “ will ” [would], meaning “ to insist [on 
doing something, in spite of contrary advice or circumstances] ” is 
distinguishable in speech by the fact that it is always stressed. E.g. : 

I have repeatedly told him not to, but he wail do it. 
Here, again, “ will” or “ would ” having this special meaning, may 
be used in the subordinate clause of the condition or supposition. E.g. : 
If he well play with fire he has only himself to blame. 
If he would do it, in spite of your advice, you would have been 
justified in dismissing him. 
If only it wouldn’t always rain [didn’t insist on always raining], 
we could go out more. 

Here, again, advanced students should be warned of the possibility of 

meeting this form, but dissuaded from trying to imitate it. 


Special uses of “‘ should” 


The use of “ should ” in the subordinate clause to indicate a sup- 
position referring to the future has been indicated above [“‘if you should 
be passing my house,” etc.]. 

It has another special use, synonymous with “ ought,” e.g. “ You 
should take more exercise ” ; and it can be used in this sense in either 
clause of the Factual Condition. E.g. : 

If you shouldn’t [oughtn’t to] do it, it is wrong of him to ask it 
of you. 
If your mother doesn’t like it, you shouldn’t do it. 

But it can NOT be used in this sense in a Theoretical Supposition, 
since ambiguity would result. 

Otherwise “‘ should ” is facultatively used in the first person to 
correspond to the “ conditional ” use of “‘ would ” in the second and 
third persons—i.e. in the main clause of the supposition. E.g. : 


If she had been there I should have seen her [but : he would | 


have seen her]. 


Special use of “‘ could” 


This tiresome word, probably by mere formal analogy, has acquired 
a conditional sense equivalent to “ would be able to.” It also retains its 
normal indicative use as the past tense of “ can.”” We may thus find it in 
both parts of the Theoretical Supposition. E.g. : 
If I could [were able to] trust him to do it alone, we could [should 
be able to] go out and leave him. 
The result, inevitably, is ambiguity. If we say : 
He could easily do it by himself ; 
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there is no means of telling whether we mean “ he would easily be able 
to” or “ he was easily able to.” On the whole it may be said that the 
conditional inference preponderates, and where the indicative meaning 
is intended, as in the second interpretation above, it is safer to use 
“* was able to.” 


Special use of ‘‘ might” 

“ Might ” is another word which has acquired a conditional meaning 
in addition to its ordinary use as the past tense of “ may,” in both its 
senses of “ to be possible ” and “ to be permitted.” E.g. : 

If I might [were permitted to] go now, I might [it is possible that 
I would] be able to catch the 8.30. 

If she might [zf 7t should be possible for her to] arrive tonight, he 
might really [zt would really be permissible or proper for him to] 
leave the door open. 

Hence the polite [but rather intimate] form of request: “ you 
mae... 2” Eee: 

You might get the tickets while I see to the luggage. 


The incomplete supposition 
This form, in many cases used for politeness, corresponds to the use 
of the Conditional tense by itself in the Romance languages. E.g. : 
Would you like to come ? 
I should like to see him elected. 
Could you hold this for me, please ? 
I wouldn’t be in his shoes for a thousand pounds. 
Yes, but would he do it ? 
Generally speaking it needs no special explanation to students whose 
mother-language is European, but speakers of Persian [and, I believe, 
of Oriental languages] find the principle hard to grasp. 


** Had better” 
The idiomatic form ‘‘I had better,” etc., means “it would be 
advisable for me to ” and is in fact an incomplete supposition in disguise. 
We avoid using it as an operative part of a complete conditional 
sentence ; e.g. we do not say “ if you had better go now . . .” but “ if 
you think you had better go now . . .” 


“ Ever” 
It may be worth noting that one of the few cases in which the word 
‘‘ ever ”’ can be used in the affirmative is in the subordinate clause of a 
condition or supposition. E.g. : 
If you ever do that again . 
If you had ever seen one .. . 
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English Teaching in Chinese Schools 


By Chao Lian-ch’eng 
Hunan Fourteenth Provincial Middle School, 
Lin-li, Hunan 


As it is the most useful of all modern languages, English has been 
made one of the major subjects in Chinese schools. But the teaching of 
it has proved to be a general failure, to the disappointment of both 
Chinese teacher and student. Many teachers in colleges find that a large 
majority of students cannot read English text-books and reference books 
with facility. Each year tens of thousands of college students graduate, 
but there are those who cannot carry on even the simplest conversation, 
and there are others who cannot read a current magazine or newspaper. 

The causes of this discouraging state of affairs must be traced, and the 


| 


| 
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remedy for it prescribed, if English teaching is not to inean an intolerable | 


waste of time and labour for both teacher and student. My personal 
experience as a teacher of English shows that the following factors are 
chiefly responsible : 


First, it is a well-known fact that eight years of long war have wrought 
untold havoc with China’s educational establishments, and the present 
Civil War in turn has been making the deplorable situation still worse. 
School teachers are now leading the most poverty-stricken sort of life, 
while the schools, with their poor equipment, are over-crowded with 
students. Usually there are seventy or eighty students in a class, and a 
middle school teacher of English often teaches five or six classes in order 
to keep the wolf from the door. As a result, a student may never have 
his turn to answer a question, and the teacher is overburdened with 
papers to correct. The teacher cannot bear such heavy work, and does 
in fact give out. This has led to perfunctory teaching, which cannot be 
helped. Serious errors in exercises and compositions are often left 
uncorrected, and this is, of course, the case with some other subjects. 
Chinese teachers hope that the internal troubles will soon be over, so 


that they may be in a position to teach peacefully and conscientiously. — 


Secondly, the quality of the teachers of English in middle schools, or 
even in colleges and universities, is generally not so good as it should be. 
It may not be an over-statement to say that more than eighty per cent 
of the teachers of English are incompetent. They kill the students’ 
interest in English instead of arousing it. 


Of their defects, mispronunciation is the most serious. Indeed, it is 
possible to learn to read and write the language without being able to 
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pronounce it, as Dr. Daniel Jones says in his “ Outline of English 


Phonetics,” but in the teaching of English as a foreign language correct 
pronunciation has much to do with reading and writing as well as 
speaking. It can help the beginner to memorize words, phrases, and 
sentences more easily, and make the advanced student able to appreciate 
the musical sound of English poetry. A teacher poor in pronunciation 
will not be able to achieve this end, and naturally his students cannot 
pronounce a short word correctly, even though they have consulted the 
dictionary. 


Such neglect of correct pronunciation is wide-spread in China ; it 
may be further illustrated by the fact that very few competent teachers 
adopt international phonetic symbols and phonetic transcription as a 
means to improve English pronunciation, and that very few schools and 
universities provide gramophone records for languages. It is deplorable 
that we Chinese should use this great invention to reproduce only the 
vulgar operatic Mandarin drama and such songs as “‘ The Drizzling 
Rain,” which Chinese students have heard often enough already. 


Of course, I do not believe that the English language cannot be learned 
without a gramophone, but I do believe that this aid can be of very real 
service to the modern language teacher and student. A teacher who is 
not a fluent and accurate speaker of the language he teaches can improve 
his speech by imitating good models, if he has’a gramophone and the 
necessary records. I hope that this instrument will be considered a 
necessity in English language teaching. 


Besides the overlooking of correct pronunciation, the often incorrect 
attitude toward the teaching of English grammar must be mentioned. 
There are two extreme opinions current among Chinese teachers of 
English. Some teachers, especially many of those graduated from 
mission schools or foreign universities, ignore the importance of 
grammar. They think the only way to learn English is to practise con- 
stantly speaking, reading, and writing. They do not know that English 
grammar, if taught inductively, can help the students to learn English 
more quickly than if it is not taught at all. It is a great pity that their 
students should be left to grope about amongst the grammatical rules. 


Others, especially those teaching in inland provinces, think grammar 
to be everything. It seems that they would like all their students to 
become grammarians. Thus English grammar is usually learned for its 
own sake, instead of being considered as a key to the mastery of the 
language. When they come across such sentences as “ I am sure that he 
will come,” or “ I am convinced that he will succeed some day,” these 
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teachers will probably tell their students triumphantly and ostentatiously | 
that the clause introduced by the conjunction “ that ” in each of these | 
two sentences is regarded as an adverbial clause by one grammarian, a 
noun clause by another, and a noun clause used adverbially by a third. | 
Possibly they may have something further to say about such grammatical 
controversies, so as to show deliberately that they are really versed in 
grammar. If English grammar is to be so taught, I prefer its being not 
taught at all. It is hoped that these “‘ formal grammarians ” will find 
time to read, for instance, Otto Jespersen’s “‘ Philosophy of Grammar,” 
so that they may, perhaps, change their time-honoured ideas and 
methods. 


Side by side with such formal grammar often comes the so-called 








“indirect method.” It seems that this cannot be helped, since most of 


such “ grammarians” cannot carry out direct method teaching. | 


As a result, the students have no chance of making themselves accus- 
tomed to the English sounds that are alien to them, and inevitably 
remain “dumb” and “deaf” when it comes to conversation in English. 


It should be noted, however, that the so-called “‘ direct method ” 
does not mean that Chinese is strictly forbidden in the classroom. 
Actually Chinese must sometimes be used to make comparisons between 
the two languages, but it must not be carried too far. It is regrettable 


to have to admit that such teachers as are able to carry out this commonly | 


accepted method are not easy to find in Chinese schools. 


From what has been mentioned above I should think that the training 
of teachers of English is an urgent task for the Chinese Government to 
undertake. I have heard that the Government has schemes for im- 
proving the training of middle school teachers. These schemes must be 
comprehensive if they are to be effective, and I hope they will include 
these two important items : 


[1] The Government to hold summer courses for teachers of English, 
if possible with the cooperation of foreign cultural organisations, which 
may be obtained by invitation. Such courses should be open first to 
teachers of some inland provinces, who are for the most part inferior 
in English to those living along the coast, and therefore in urgent need 
of such help. 


[2] The Government to furnish the foreign language department of 
each college and university with competent teaching staff, especially 
with more famous English-speaking instructors, and a good library. 
It is always true that like begets like. Only good teachers can make good 
teachers of their students. A goo? library is as important as good 
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teachers, if not more so, especially at a time when many valuable English 
books are not to be had in China. One cannot easily obtain the books 
written by such linguists as Daniel Jones, Otto Jespersen, W. Ripman, 
H. Palmer, H. Sweet, L. Armstrong, and so on. One wonders whether 
many Chinese professors of philology have read their works. 


Besides the work of training teachers, there are two more things which 
are worth considering :— 


[1] English should be taught again in higher primary schools. I am 
of the same opinion as Mr. Lewis Liao, lecturer at the National Hunan 
University, who in an English article entitled “ English Teaching in 
Chinese Schools ” published in the Kwang-yi Monthly [a periodical of 
Kwang-yi Middle School, Changsha, Hunan] on the 15th of March, 
1946, says : 


** Prior to 1924, English was taught in higher primary schools. 
The pupil began the study of English two years earlier than the 
school-boy of today ; yet the former had a better record than the 
latter, simply because the vocal organs of young children are 
better suited for learning languages than those of the grown-ups. 
It had the best illustration in the fact that during the Sino- 
Japanese War the children evacuated to the hinterland often 
could master several dialects in a rather limited time, to the 
great surprise of their parents and elder brothers, who were at a 
loss to imitate them with any degree of accuracy. If the pupils 
could begin the study of English two or three years earlier than 
they do now, the level of English in middle schools would no 
doubt be raised to a great extent.” 


[2] The text-books of some subjects for senior middle schools 
should be compiled in English so that the students can study not only 
the subjects but also the English, thus killing two birds with one stone. 
Some may say that as the level of English in middle schools has been 
very low, the adoption of English text-books will be an obstacle to the 
comprehension of the subjects themselves. Of course, in such subjects 
as physics, chemistry, and mathematics, the text-books should be in 
Chinese, so that they may be more easily understood. But such subjects 
as foreign history and foreign geography entail less mental strain, and 
therefore the English of the text-books would hardly be an obstacle to 
their study. 


In conclusion, what I have proposed may be considered by others as 
mere “‘ castles in Spain ”—especially in such hard times. But I should 
say that in these “‘ castles in Spain ” there does lie some hope. 
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Translation in the Class-room 
by E. V. Gatenby 


We have moved far since the days of Sweet, who told us that “‘ The 
first preparation for the study of a foreign language is the acquisition 
of a thorough knowledge of the peculiarities of one’s own language,” 
and supplied elaborate description of the three stages of translation 
without which, he thought, nothing profitable could be accomplished. 
[The Practical Study of Languages, 1899 ch. XIV.] Able himself to 
learn languages by the intellectual method, through grammar and 
translation, he deprecated even the use of pictures to convey meaning 
in teaching a foreign word, arguing that they gave only part of the ideas 
associated with the corresponding words in one’s own language. Thus 
hat=chapeau, Sweet maintained, was a much quicker way of getting 
complete comprehension, the full value, of chapeau into a learner’s 
mind. 


Even while Sweet was writing, men with very different views were 
preaching them on the Continent, and Otto Jespersen in particular 
had analysed the mental processes of the average schoolboy engaged in 
translating a few sentences of a text. [How to Teach a Foreign Language, 
1904, ch. [V.] He had no difficulty in showing how inadequate the 
translation method is, and how it must always fail to bring the learner 
to the ideal final stage, which he described as “‘ the nearest possible 
approach to the native’s command of the language, so that the words 
and sentences may awaken the same ideas in us as in the native—and 
these ideas, as we well know, are not the same as those called forth by 
the corresponding words in our own language.” 


But theory, as so often, still runs far ahead of practice in many 
countries of the world, where second languages continue to be taught— 
or an attempt is made to teach them—by word-for-word translation. 
Or perhaps we should say that for certain reasons there is a refusal to 
follow a proved method. The result for the great majority of pupils, 
even after six years of the process in secondary schools, is failure. At 
the most, they learn to read passages of moderate difficulty, but 
l2boriously, and with much recourse to the dictionary. 


Since in spite of the failure the method is persisted in, it may be 
profitable to summarize the reasons why translation cannot be expected 
to produce good results when employed in the class-room. We are not 
concerned here with the determined adult learner who, doing most of 
his work alone, is bound to follow Sweet’s advice and master a language 
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by intellectual effort, but with pupils of from twelve to eighteen trying 
to learn a new tongue as a school subject. 


It may confidently be asserted that all failure in language-learning is 
a result of departure from the conditions of the natural process of 
acquiring speech. Every normal child learns to speak the language of his 
environment and to understand what is said in it. If two languages are 
used in his environment, he will probably acquire a knowledge of both 
and become bilingual. But the natural process is limited to hearing and 
speaking : reading and writing are artificial skills which have to be 
learnt by conscious effort, which need not be very great since nothing 
more difficult is involved than becoming familiar with visual symbols 
for sounds and groups of sounds already known. It is well to emphasize 
the fact that the reading and the writing of any kind of script—nomic, 
phonetic, morse, shorthand, cipher—form no part of the natural 
process. They are as artificial as ability to ride a bicycle, march in 
goose-step, or skate on ice, a pre-requirement for all of which is knowing 
how to walk. 


In brief outline the conditions under which a child learns at least one 
language well are the following: [a] he learns the meaning of the 
sound-symbols by direct association with the object, action or quality ; 
[5] the learning is rarely a separate occupation but is combined with 
everything he does, so that all his waking hours are devoted to it; 
[c] the interest and variety of life are sufficient to render mental effort 
unnecessary, or to conceal any that takes place ; [d] he is constantly 
hearing, imitating, and remembering word-groups, not single words ; 
[e] everyone with whom he comes in contact is his teacher, who gives 
him opportunity for revision if nothing else ; [f] he is compelled to 
use the language in order to get what he wants and to take part in what 
goes on around him. 


There is, of course, no translation. Even the child who is becoming 
bilingual learns each language directly from different sets of speakers, 
usually in different situations. If called upon for an interpretation he 
seems to have the same difficulty as a unilingual child who is asked for a 
paraphrase, the thought process being from the original expression to 
the naked concept and thence to the second mode of expression. 


One of the greatest faults we make in our present system of education 
is the attempt to teach a second language as if it were an ordinary school 
subject like history, geography, literature or arithmetic, all of which 
can be learnt by listening to a teacher, by reading, by thinking, by doing 
a few written exercises. In more practical subjects such as music, 
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drawing, sewing, carpentry, it is a matter of common sense that 
learning should be by doing rather than by reading books or listening 
to talks. We supply special class-rooms, fitted out with all the necessary 
tools and equipment, for such subjects. But for learning a second 
language, a very important form of activity, it seems as if we went out 
of our way to provide the most impossible conditions for both pupil 
and teacher : 


[a] For the home, the garden, the street, the playground, we 
substitute a bare-walled class-room. 


[5] Instead of fifty teachers for one pupil, we supply one teacher 
for fifty pupils. 


[c] The time allotted to study is three or four hours a week as 
against the twelve hours a day we required to learn our own 
language. 

[d] Children between 12 and 18 are already so fixed in their 
speech habits that it is not easy for them to surrender themselves 
like children of eight and younger to a purely imitative process ; 
on the other hand they are still too immature to acquire a new 
instrument of thought by intellectual effort. 


[e] Reading and writing are taught before hearing and speaking. 


[f] More use is made of the vernacular, by teacher and pupils, 
than of the second language being studied. 


[g] The teacher of a second language in most countries of the 
world is not a native speaker of it, and is rarely as well qualified 
for his task as his colleagues are for teaching mathematics, 
chemistry, drawing, etc. 


It is small wonder that, given these wholly unnatural conditions, a 
teacher should resort to wholly unnatural methods and measure his 
success by his pupils’ response to them regardless of whether they 
learn to use the language or not. The class being provided with books, 
the obvious goal of endeavour is to understand what is in the books, 
and the shortest cut to this is literal translation. The fact that giving 
the meaning of a word is but the first step in learning to use the word is 
lost sight of, and as terminal examinations, designed to test efficiency, 
are themselves largely exercises in translation or decipherment the 
attention of the teacher is not drawn to the sad truth that even his best 
pupils will be failures when they have to go out into the world and talk. 


One of the most astonishing things in this age of educational enthu- 
siasm is the indifferent acceptance of defeat in the teaching and learning 
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of a foreign language in secondary school class-rooms. No education 
authority would tolerate a similar failure in any other subject, even a 
dead language, where decipherment is a legitimate aim. Ifa like propor- 
tion of students taking physics or philosophy showed themselves, year 
after year, unable to use or apply the knowledge imparted to them, there 
would soon be an official enquiry, and a change in methods, text-books 
and teachers. 


The reasons for the general apathy and persistence in a course which 
leads nowhere are fairly obvious. So long as examinations demand 
nothing more than ability to change written words from one language 
into another, inability to speak or write the second tongue can be 
disguised. Again, the way of translation is straightforward for both 
teacher and class, making little demand upon the powers or energy of 
either. In any case, good direct-method teachers are scarce. There is 
also a self-deceiving but comforting idea that after all a second language 
is studied for many other reasons than efficiency in speaking : we are 
persuaded that it opens up a new literature, a new culture and helps to 
promote peace—though how it can do these unless it is thoroughly 
known is not explained ; it is also a mental discipline, and exponents of 
transferred ability lend it their support ; it helps one to understand 
one’s mother tongue better. As a writer in The Fournal of Education, 
June, 1947, wrote: “ The least valid [of the reasons for learning a 
modern language] appears to be that of utility.” 


The conscientious teacher, however, is not content with defeat 
camouflaged as success. He knows perfectly well that the main aim, the 
first aim, of anyone who studies a foreign language must be to speak it 
and understand it, for from these two skills all others—reading, writing, 
translation itself—can be developed with comparative ease. All the 
usefulness of a language as a door to a new culture, a step towards inter- 
national peace, or even as a stimulant to the correct employment of one’s 
own speech, comes with a command of it. How that command is to be 
obtained in the short hours and unnatural conditions of the secondary 
school is not a matter for debate : the details of the method have been 
worked out and found successful in practice ; it only remains for the 
trained teacher to apply them. Without elaboration they are : 


[a] application of the oral method, in which hearing and speaking 
always come before reading and writing ; 

[5] the maximum of activity and variety, so that the new modes 
of expression may be absorbed as unconsciously as possible ; 

[c] adaptation of environment, with total change whenever 
feasible ; 
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[d] adherence to the fundamentals as opposed to the ornaments 
and excess of language, which means keeping to a selected 
vocabulary and graded texts, ; and 


[e] the minimum use of the vernacular. 


Use of the pupils’ own language has been recommended in direct- 
method courses for three purposes : [1] for explanations ; [2] to give 
meaning quickly ; and [3] as a test of comprehension. 


Under “ explanations ” we include the teacher’s introduction to his 
course, in which he should give some description of his method, and 
how he wishes the children to co-operate ; and while vocabulary remains 
limited in the first year instructions about homework and exercises must 
often be in the vernacular. The danger lies in using it for grammatical 
explanation, which should not be necessary in first-year work when the 
teaching is by example, and which can usually be given later, when 
necessary, in the language being studied. Where translation is being 
used to give meaning which cannot readily be demonstrated, as in the 
case of words like perhaps, temper, respect, one must not forget that 
giving the meaning is not the whole process of teaching. The word or 
phrase must be used again and again in different contexts until sufficient 
associations have been formed to ensure its recall when needed. 


There is much to be said against using or asking for translation as a 
test of comprehension. After a year’s work, a pupil can usually give 
evidence by simple paraphrase or by mentioning opposites or possibly 
by demonstration that he understands what he is reading, and resort to 
the native speech under these circumstances merely interrupts the 
assimilative process. In the first year, where the pupils are being 
encouraged to use the new medium to describe what is seen and done, 
any interference of the mother tongue must be a retarding influence. 
In practice, testing for comprehension is rarely necessary. 


What should be avoided at all costs, if the pupils are to make progress 
in hearing and speaking, is translation as an exercise, oral or written. 
Why use two languages when the time allowed for learning one is so 
short ? Translation is a deceptive process in that, being laborious, it 
persuades teacher and pupil that a great deal has been accomplished. 
Unfortunately such work is all but useless. Translation may give 
meaning, but it does not teach. It perpetuates the time-wasting habit 
of always associating the new language with the old, and it actually 
hinders full comprehension. As a skill, the proper time for practising 
it is when an equal command of both languages has been obtained. 
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The Question Box 


Question : What is the difference between in order to and so as to ? 


Answer : No difference. If anything, so as to is a shade more col- 
loquial than in order to. 


Question: What is the correct meaning and use of the auxiliary 
* ought ” ? 

Answer: “ Ought ” has the meaning of moral duty from the point of 
view of the subject ; that is “ it would be a good thing for you (him, 
her, etc.) to do X.” It is therefore different from “ must,” which 
denotes obligation from without. 


“ Ought to ” has no tenses ; it is always Present or Future in meaning. 
A Past form is made with the perfect infinitive (“‘ you ought to have 
done it”); but this is an unreal past, because it carries with it the 
implication “.... but you didn’t in fact do it.” 


” 


In the same way as “ have to” and “ used to,” the particle “ to 
is retained even when the auxiliary is used without a principal verb : 
I never used to (do it), but I suppose I ought to now. 


But unlike “ have to” and “ used to,” the pre-verb (frequency) 
adverbs normally follow “ ought to.” ) 
I shall always have to ask her first. 
I often used to see him. 
but You ought never to do that. 


The form “ You never ought to do that ” is sometimes heard, but is 
considered rather vulgar. 


Question: When do we use “to” with “ dare” and “need” in 
negatives and questions ? 


Answer: Usage here is far more subtle than the average grammar 
book would have us believe. 


In affirmatives these verbs are like any other ordinary verbs taking 
to” with an infinitive. 


“ 


In negatives they behave like the auxiliaries (special finites) without 
to 


« > 


I daren’t tell him. 
You needn’t tell him. 
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In questions we find both systems employed with the following 
differences of meaning. 
Dare— 
“Do you dare to . . .? ”=have you the audacity to .. .? 
“ Dare you... .? ”=will you risk it ? 
Consider the following in the light of the above : 
“* Does he dare to suggest that I am wrong ? ” 
“ Does he still dare to visit you ? ” 
“* Dare we tell him what has happened ? ” 

I remember a Victorian water-colour of a young lady standing under 
some mistletoe by some stairs, on which an elegant young gentleman is 
standing looking at her ; underneath is the caption “‘ Dare he ? ” 

But notice also the popular expression that does not seem to work 
according to this principle : “‘ How dare you talk to me like that ? ” 
Need— 


Both “ Need you go ? ” and “ Do you need to go ? ” are in common 
use ; the former is more usual, the latter probably arising by analogy 
from the Past tense form “ I didn’t need to,” etc. 


They differ from “ Must you go ? ” in that they expect or hope for 
a negative reply. Consider the following : 
“* Must I come again tomorrow ? ”—open question. 
“Need I come again tomorrow ? ”—I hope not. 
“Do I need to come again tomorrow ? ”—I hope not. 
“* Must she re-type it all ? ”’—open question—please give me your 
opinion. 
“* Need she re-type it all ? Does she need to re-type it all ? ”— 
I don’t think so, do you ? 
Question: Is it correct in Standard English to say and write “ He is 
a friend of my father ” instead of “‘ He is a friend of my father’s ” ? 
I remember reading in a book on Chaucer: “ He was a friend of 
Chaucer.” 
Answer: It is more usual to say “ He is a friend of my father’s,” but 


the other is not altogether wrong, and is used, if at all, in written 
English, as in the example given. 


Question: What is the difference between the adjectives what and 
which ? Our French grammars say : use which when there is a choice 
between many and what in the meaning of “ what kind of.” But I have 
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| found these sentences : ““ What number is it ?” ‘ On what page ?” 
Are these exceptions ? 


Answer: It is true that “ which ” implies the idea of choice, but in 
practice the two adjectives are generally interchangeable. 


“Which,” however, is obligatory before the word “one,” and 
wherever it is a question of choosing between two things. 


e.g.—Which one would you like ? 
[Here are two books]. Which book do you prefer ? 
But—[Here is the bookshop.] What book have you come to buy ? 
Interchangeable: What station do we go from ? 
Tell me which theatre you visited. 
What room are you in ? 
Which street is this ? 


Question: In Galsworthy’s “The Country House” I find this 
sentence : “‘ It seems such an age since we’ve seen you.”’ I should have 
said “‘ since we saw you ” because since is followed by a word or phrase 
indicating a point of time in the past. Will you explain this, please. 

Answer: Galsworthy was writing only what many English people 
actually say. “‘ Since we saw you ” is doubtless more correct, according 
to the grammar book, but in fact the pattern “ Since we’ve seen you” 
is often used. Perhaps this is because English people tend to confuse 
the tense in “‘ since we saw you,” with that in “ we haven’t seen you 
since 1939.” 


Question: What is the exact difference between such adjectives as 
South and Southern, North and Northern ? 


Answer: Strictly speaking, South, North are nouns, while northern, 
southern are adjectives. In English, however, we commonly use many 
nouns as adjectives, e.g. mail train, boat drill, shoe shop, railway bridge, 
etc. Hence, South, North are often used in the same way, e.g. : 


North Pole 

South Pole 

East London 

West End 

South Seas 

North Atlantic, etc. 


The question of which word to use—North or northern, etc.— is 
largely a matter of usage, not of rule. Thus we say : Southern Hemis- 
phere, but the South Seas ; Northern Lights, but North wind ; Eastern 
Europe, but an East Indiaman ; Southern Arabia, but South Africa. 
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Book Reviews 


Language in Society, by M. M. Lewis. Published by Nelson. 249 pp. 
12s. 6d. 


This book, by a well-known educationist, is an attempt to frame 
a =‘ sociology of language.”” The author summarizes his point of view 
at the end of the book : “And more and more it becomes clear that if in 
order to understand thought and the products of thought we must 
study language, in order to understand language we must study its 
working in society.” To this extent the author writes for professional 
students of linguistics and for workers in the related fields of human 
science ; but his implicit aim is the more practical one of the educator, 
to set language teaching in its special context. 


Mr. Lewis’s approach is eclectic. He sums up the findings of 
psychology, anthropology and sociology, and a consideration of his 
authorities shows how widely he has cast his net : Freud and McDougall, 
Malinowski, Mumford, Ogden and Jespersen, to name the most obvious. 
Such methods are necessary at this stage, if all the facts about language 
are to be conveniently assembled and studied. In the synthesis of his 
material the author’s main theme gives the book a unity; but the 
argument is clearest and most forceful in just those sections [the 
first and third] which touch education closely, and weakest in the less 
original second section. 


The book begins with a short account of the “ Linguistic Revolution,” 
the cumulative effect, during the past eighty years, of mechanical aids 
to communication on the one hand and growing literacy or schooling on 
the other. A centuries-old process has been so hastened as to become, 
in fact, a revolution. Social and economic forces have brought about 


this change in language, and it, in turn, is an agent in further social 
change. 


To analyse the nature of the Linguistic Revolution, the author 
discusses first the growth of the individual, his “ linguistic initiation 
into society.” Adaptation of the individual is the foundation of all 
group life, and for modern cultures language is the primary means of 
socialization. We start with the child, whose learning of language, 
both as a stimulus and as a response, is based quite simply on individual 
needs. The deep conflict between converging [social] and diverging 
[ego] forces can be noted at this level in language as in other behaviour. 
Once the process of learning starts, language itself intervenes in social 
behaviour, becoming by turns product and factor. 
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Schooling continues the work of the home by providing a wider 
social context for language. The emergence of logical thinking is largely 
a matter of the use and manipulation of symbols, of which language is 
by far the most important. The author does not overlook the formation 
of emotional, “‘ unverbalized,” patterns as the child continues to adapt 
himself to the group ; but the réle of language is isolated and stressed 
because the school relies on it to so great an extent. The shifting 
emphasis of modern education is brought out very well by a comparison 
between the 1924 Report on English Teaching and the Norwood Report 
of 1943. In the former English is still a “‘ subject,” with a literary load 
inherited from the 19th century ; the social function of mother-tongue 
teaching is superficially conceived as providing a common accent which 
may cut across class barriers. By 1943 the deeper implications are 
understood, and language is defined, along with physical and moral 
development, as an essential of all education. 


Linguistic education continues into, and throughout, adult life. 
The author gives examples of group languages, such as Service Slang, 
which have a greater intensity during times of stress. It was war-time, 
too, which made fresh demands on the means of communication and 
gave a wider meaning to literacy. With this in mjnd it is easier to 
realize the function of adult literacy within each of the large political 
units, the U.S.A., British Commonwealth, Soviet Russi2z. Russia is an 
apt example of the intimate connexion between a social and a linguistic 
revolution. 


In Part Two of the book, “‘ Language and Group Mind,” we have a 
psychological analysis of the function of language. The individual is 
taken as a scale of reference: the essential characteristic of mental 
behaviour is the use of symbolization, and the more conscious or defined 
the behaviour is, the greater the part that language plays. The author 
then discusses the behaviour of groups, and finds in “‘ group mind ” 
parallel functions of language to those in “individual mind.” In 
primitive communities language serves the needs of group feeling and 
willing, but there is little self-conscious deliberation ; when we move 
to the more complex modern civilizations, behaviour is more verbalized, 
and with an awareness of group motives language acquires yet another 
function. 

The third section is devoted to a study of practical examples : 
language in industry and warfare and politics. The varying stages of 
economic development in Britain are traced : the craft level [division 
of labour] ; automatization in early factories ; the vast complexity of 
modern industry which involves a “ direction of group technique by 
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group awareness.” The author follows Mumford in his analysis, and 
shows that each stage brings with it a fresh definition of literacy, that 
language as a means of communication is itself a factor, along with 
economic forces, in the development towards ever greater complexity. 
Study of the evolution of warfare, and of present-day poiitical organiza- 
tion, reveals again the dialectic process in the functions of language. 


The argument is taken a stage further by the examination of social 
integration, which is once more described as parallel to the integration 
of an individual in Freudian terms—group ideals and incentives are 
in conflict, and a compromise is made by the verbalization of motives. 
The position of the Negro population in the U.S.A. is taken as a classic 
case of internal social conflict, one in which both groups are self- 
analytical and aware of their own motives ; the verbal expression of these 
motives is some measure of the conflict while at the same time being a 
cause of deeper conflict. 


Having brought his argument so far, the author sums it up by 
stressing the need for further study, for a “‘ social semantics of language” 
if we are to make any progress in our human sciences. 


The book has a broad sweep which perforce leaves much unsaid— 
such as the place of the emotional and non-verbal forces in the individual 
and the group; or alternatively, the author’s pre-occupation with 
language leads him to slur over these forces; there is incomplete 
integration. Yet this same broadness makes the book valuable to the 
student of language or the teacher ; it will give him an outline map and 
provoke him to exploration. 





Intermediate English Course for Foreign Students, by K. J. Swann. Longmans 
Green. 182 pp. 4s. 6d. 


The author has had several years’ experience of English teaching in Brazil 
and he states in his Introduction that this book was written primarily to suit 
the needs of students whose language is a Latin one. 


The book is designed for students who have had about two years English. 
It assumes a vocabulary of about 1,000 words and builds up from this. It 
provides a grounding in essential grammar and reading passages which have 
been chosen to illustrate the grammatical material. Adult students should 
find the book useful. 


Exercises in English for Senior Students, by J. L. McGregor and R. M. Cohen. 
Macmillan. 166 pp. 3s. 6d. 


This book is designed for pupils whose mother tongue is English or for 
foreign learners who have an advanced knowledge of English. A large part of 
the book consists of passages for comprehension and interpretation. The 
book will be useful to classes preparing for the Matriculation and School 
Certificate examinations. 
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